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The fundamental article in the 
creed of the American democracy— 
you may call it the fundamental 
dogma if you like—ts the unchang- 

' tng and unchangeable resolve that 
every human being shall have his 
opportunity for his utmost develop- 
ment—his chance to become and to 
do the best that he can. 
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: The Winter Quarter begins January 


fifth. The four-quarter plan enables the 


student to matriculate for a diploma at 
the beginning of any one of four quar- 
terly periods, and to graduate by satis- 
factorily completing six quarters of 
study. Major fields of service for 
which he can prepare while receiving 
training in general social work practice 
include family case work; child placing; 
institutional supervision; hospital and 
psychiatric social work; penal and 
parole work; social, rural and recreation 


organization; research and _ statistics; 


personnel administration and 
factory inspection. : : : 
Registration for the 
Winter Quarter is 
now open. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York | 


WHO ARE THE 
BENEFACTORS? 


By Annie LocKHART CHESLEY 


With Introduction 
SAMUEL McCuorp CrorHErs 


In our efforts to provide for the poor we 
are apt to think of them only as bene- 
ficiaries—not as benefactors. Yet many are 
benefactors of mankind, for they have 
demonstrated the quality of courageous 
endurance latent in every human soul. 

This series of realistic sketches entirely 
free from artificial coloring reflect credit 
upon these unfortunate people who bear 
their burdens and keep up the fight with 
the odds all against them. 


$1.25 postpaid 
At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street; Boston; Mass. __ 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


The Art of Helping 
A Course of Lectures on Social 
Case Work, intended for those who, 
as committee and board members 
and other volunteers of social 
agencies, are making important de- 
cisions regarding the welfare of 
human beings. 


Given in 1923-1924 under the 
auspices of 


The New York Charity 
Organization Society 
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THE PART BOARD MEMBERS SHOULD TAKE IN 
THE WORK OF A FAMILY WELFARE SOCIETY! 


| BARBARA BLACKSTOCK 
Member, Board of Managers, Toronto Infants’ Home and Infirmary 


(ee title set for this paper emphasizes 


at the very outset the positive aspect 

of board membership. That there is 
a very real part a board member should play, 
which cannot be properly assumed by any 
other member of the organization, is not 
always appreciated by the board member 
himself. Too often he is willing to act the 


_ part of rubber stamp, ratifying the decisions 


of an aggressive member of the board or of 
their executive officer or, failing such a pas- 
sive attitude, he wants to assert his own indi- 
viduality unduly and to over-emphasize the 
function of board membership at the expense 
of the well-being of the work as a whole. 
| Some trained workers feel that, compara- 
tively speaking, the board member’s job is a 
simple one: he is to stay put, with an occa- 
sional well-regulated reaction to stimulus 
from the right quarter. But, leaving out of 
the question a comparison of requirements, 
there is a part in organized social work for 
the citizen (as board member) which is no 
less exacting in its requirements, if the serv- 


Given at the First General Session, American 


Association for oe zing Famil Social Work, 
Toronto, June 25 


tuted board. To be most effective the indi- 


ice is to be truly effective, than any other 


function making up the great whole of 
public service today. 

It is perhaps not possible to enumerate all 
the qualities which go to make up the perfect 
board member; nor would such an enumera- 
tion necessarily cover the contribution the 
board member should be expected to make to 


the work of the organization appointing | 


him. There are, however, certain basic 
principles of organization which are essen- 
tial in meeting the needs of present day so- 
cial work, and by these the activities of the 
board member should be regulated if his 
service is to be helpful and not detrimental 
to the progress and development of his 
organization. 

Fundamental to the continuing success of 
any social activity is the constitution, or tra- 
dition if you like, which governs the creation 
and regulation of the board of directors. 


_ The individual member’s chances of serving 


successfully depend on whether the group 
in which he acts is constituted wisely or un- 
wisely—the best of effort can be thrown 
away on a badly regulated, poorly consti- 
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vidual’s contribution must make part of a 
group activity, as a board primarily exists 
for purposes requiring concerted rather than 


individual action. A board should therefore © 


be so, organized that it can function as a 
whole and not simply as a group of indi- 
viduals each following his own sweet will. 

This does not imply that personality and 


_ individual definiteness of character are not 


most desirable: the last thing one wants is 
the person whose opinion at a committee 
meeting is the result of rapid adjustment to 
what he feels is someone else’s point of view 
on a subject, or whose decisions are guided 
very largely by a policy of peace for peace’s 
sake. When differences remain so unad- 
justed that ultimate action is impossible, or 
when the deciding factor is some one opinion 
which is accepted, not because of its inherent 
value but through fear of differing, some- 
thing is seriously hampering the effective- 
ness of the group. In fact it cannot be said 
really to be functioning as a group. What- 
ever the phases of temperament and varieties 
of personality which go to make up a broadly 
constituted board, their actions and reactions 
upon one another, their differing points of 
view and modes of expressing their ideas— 


some ultimate agreement should still be pos- 


sible, should indeed be all the more effective 

if it results from a sincerely contested battle 

of opinions. | 
Whether ultimate agreement and resultant 


action will be possible or not will very 


largely depend upon the chairman: the best 
of material can be wasted by poor chairman- 
ship. To quote from a recent article in THE 
FamILy, “ without leadership and method 
much may happen and little result.” Some- 
times one can almost literally see the truths 
which are struggling for expression or 


which, expressed, perish for lack of proper 


recognition from the chair, or go on record 
so mangled that they had better been left 
unuttered. As often as not the thing most 
emphasized is hardly identifiable with the 
point under discussion or is such a travesty 
of the subject that it cannot be recognized. 
It is not only the negative results which mat- 
ter, though they are tragic enough; the 
positive evils are far-reaching in their ulti- 
mate results, especially when an organization 


is at a cross roads and takes a wrong turn. © 


A good chairman can pick the essential 


N ovember 


things out of the chaos of a discussion and 
bring his committee back to deal with them 
from the isolation of their own earnest ex- 
pression. He can see in and build up from 


the discussion the truths arising from the 


collective contribution of thought, although 


_ they may never have been complete in the — 


mind of any one individual present. | 
There can be no two opinions that a cer- 
tain leeway in breadth of discussion is essen- 
tial to real progress. Certain rules are of 
course necessary, but a too strict adherence 
to parliamentary procedure can do more to 
expel all inspiration from a discussion than 
anything I know of, and leave unuttered 
some of the most valuable contributions. 


After all it is often the unexpected, the un- : 


scheduled item that contributes most to the 
total of the day’s work. I realize of course 
the possibilities of wasting time in side is- 
sues, a tendency that seems to have a per- 
nicious fascination for the average board 
member. But the effective chairman who 
understands his group and his field can 
somehow regain the point and return the 
emphasis to what is really essential or 
pertinent. 

There is another danger which besets the 
path of the best of boards: the possibility 
of indefinite self-perpetuation. 
complacency born of such a system is devas- 
tating to living ideals. No board is too good 
to be changed, yet it seems sooner or later 
the fate of every board (unless safe-guarded 
by its constitution) to succumb to the con- 
viction that, for the good of the work, the 
status quo must be preserved at any price. 
An individual is forced to realize he is get- 
ting old because of his increasing physical 
disability, if nothing else; but there seems 


to be no such indication present to the ~ 


consciousness of a constituted group. 


I do not, however, agree with the theory 
that no member should be eligible for reap- 
pointment after his term of service, what- 
ever its length may be. Such a system may 
help to guard against undesirable devotion 


~ on the part of an individual, and a busy man 


who is prepared to give a year or two at a 
certain stage of development may wish to be 


assured of relief at the end of that period. 


But this can surely be provided for by other 
than by a constitutional clause which 
makes it impossible for any individual to 
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continue membership after a given period of 


time. There are many persons who are — 


capable of giving a number of years of faith- 
ful, constructive service without necessarily 
developing in their group the symptoms of 
senile decay. 
who becomes chronic is rather the creation 
of an atmosphere of what might be called 
“informedness ” among the board as a 
whole, which would make self-absorption 
impossible; a standing committee on nomi- 
nations at work throughout the year, watch- 
ing and sizing up the usefulness of each 
member; and, at the time of the appoint- 
| ment of members, a system of election which 
does not make it impossible to leave off 
those persons who have become undesirable 
and whose term has expired. 

A board with a limited membership, a 
stated term of office, and a definite policy of 
electing one or more new members each year 
should not find it impossible to strike a bal- 


ance, particularly if one or two members are | 


appointed or elected from outside its group. 
Such appointments supply an element the 
need for which might never be appreciated 


were the choice of new members left alto- 


gether with the board itself. _ 

Now as to the board member’s relation to 
the staff and to the internal policy of his 
society: unless there exists between a board 
and its staff a proper understanding and 
mutual appreciation, good work on either 
side is impossible, work of any kind is diffi- 
cult and in no sense a joyful task. - 

I suppose most boards today have passed 
the stage where their executive secretary, or 
any salaried officer, stands to them in the 
position of a paid employee whose place it is 
to do and die rather than to think about the 
reason why, much less to assist in arriving 
at any conclusions about it. But there are 
still some boards, certainly individual mem- 
bers, who in their thinking have not got 
much beyond that. 


I will not. attempt to deal at length lone 
with the responsibility of the trained worker 
for educating his board and for interpreting 
the work of the organization; but may I 
Just emphasize the fact that it does largely 
lie with him and is a responsible and ticklish 
job. It is not always easy to appreciate the 
point and efficacy of going slow, and yet it is 
of the utmost importance. Board members— 


The antidote to the individual — 


tice the public im the 


acquaintance with social work—are most 


susceptible to social indigestion. I know of 
more than one whose progress has been seri- 
ously retarded owing to an over-dose of 
some truth which, if propertly administered, 
would be most efficacious. I am inclined to 
think that the principle of “if one pill is 
good, two pills are that much better” is no 


- more true in the social than in the medical 


field. Treatment should be cumulative in 
progress; in other words, judgment is 
needed. 

‘No experienced worker would deny that a 
process of education and information must 
be pursued. Understanding appreciation and > 
co-operation from his board is infinitely 
more satisfactory to him than simply a trust- 
ing acquiescence in all he suggests; and the 
board member must appreciate that the alter- 
native to officious interference and attention 
to petty detail on his part is not necessarily 
a calm acceptance of all that comes from 
the staff. There are times in life when a 


_ blank cheque on responsibility has to be 


given some one else; but what the trained 
worker wants from his board is an active, 
intelligent interest, with a recognition and 
acceptance on the part of each board mem- 


ber of his own responsibility. The trained 


worker will also, if he has half grasped the 
significance of the situation, look to his 
board for certain advice and guidance not to 
be had elsewhere. 
Someone has said that the reason for the 
origin of the board member in England and 


_ Germany was to keep an eye on and to pro- 


tect the public from the none too scrupulous 
paid worker. Whether that is true or not, 


I cannot say; but I do know that the board 


member is in a position (held to no such 
extent by any other group) to interpret the 
paid, or, as we should say, the trained worker 


to the public at large. 


The board is the link between the hiskiy 
specialized activity social work has developed 
into and the great mass of citizens upon 


_whom it depends for support and for whose 


assistance and benefit it exists. Obviously 
both the support and the extent to which 
the work can go will be increased if the 
public at large is enabled to gather some- 
thing of the point of the professional work- 
er’s activity. From time to time, on occa- 
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sions which bring social work vividly before 
the public, one has to launch out on a half- 
apologetic defense or explanation, or attempt 
to demonstrate the fact that trained, salaried 
workers, rightly employed, really reduce ex- 
penditures—certainly in proportion to the 
constructive work accomplished. The day 
should almost have arrived when such ex- 
cuses are not necessary. One of the surest 
ways of accomplishing its coming is through 
the relation of the soundly informed board 
member and the public whom he meets in 


his everyday life. This background of 


knowledge, if sound and common to a large 
number, even if not extensive in detail, will 
make possible .a sympathetic co-operation 
from the public which is invaluable. 
Although the full success of an organiza- 
tion must stand or be crippled by its trained 
staff, the continuing force of the organiza- 
tion is represented by the board. With it 
the ultimate responsibility lies. It must real- 
ize the need for and set out to obtain the 


_ best workers procurable; and, having ob- 
tained them, make them responsible in their - 


field of activity, not hampering them with 
interference and petty regulations, but being 


guided by results in relation to circumstances © 


in estimating their merits. Where responsi- 
bility is not reasonably met, they must relieve 
the worker of that responsibility and make 
some other arrangement that will meet the 
need. I think in reference to the executive 
officer, and with him to a certain extent the 


_, fest of the staff, the simile of ““ Managing 


Partner” is a good one. The board must 


practically leave to him the administration of 
the work. The burden and responsibility of 


financing should rest with the board, but 


_ budgeting and the formation of policy must 


be guided by the circumstances and the needs 
of the field—and who can appreciate them 


. better than the man in the field? Hence the 


partnership. Such a point of view simplifies 
life not only for the board but for the indi- 
vidual worker; without it the most promis- 
ing field can be impossible to the best of 
workers. 


As I have said, the board should shoulder 
the burden and anxiety of financing the or- 
ganization; the trained worker’s concern 


will vary according to the circumstances or 


particular situation of the society, and he 
must always be vitally interested—but he 


should not undertake the responsibility that 


rightly belongs to the board. The board is 
responsible to the public for the funds en- 
trusted to it: it must, therefore, have some 
sound basis of understanding with its admin- 
istrative officers with regard to expenditure, 
not necessarily in any sense inquisitorial of 
detail. 

In the voluntary service open to members 
of the board there lies not only a great oppor- 


tunity for education and the establishment 
of a helpful understanding, but a certain 


danger arising from an intimate contact 
with the staff—the establishment of an un- 
due influence on the part of one or two 


members of a board. Such an influence, | 


though more than likely perfectly innogent 
on either side, results often in an unbalanced 
contact of the worker with the whole board. 
The individual member, in his relation to 
the board, easily falls into the habit of un- 
dertaking to interpret for the worker. This 
is never desirable and in time of crisis may 


be really harmful. Obviously, there must be 


under varying circumstances a closer contact 
of certain members with the staff: the pres- 


ident of a board and convenors of. special 
committees would naturally have greater op- 


portunity for intercourse. Such relations 


and those of the volunteer worker should be 


helpful and fruitful of better understanding 
both to the board member and the worker. 
Unfortunately, this is not always the case, 
and a misuse, as often as not quite unreal- 
ized, of such relationship can do as much to 
discourage the average board member and 
create difficulty and distrust as any. other 
maladjustment possible in board work. _ 
This danger can hardly be safeguarded by 


| any law or regulation. In the last analysis 


it is a matter of esprit de corps and of sound 
chairmanship. 
The board member’s responsibility to ex- 


ternal policy anyway spells co-operation, 


subject in itself, and an element or point of 
view vital to the well being of any society. 
No organization can live successfully to itself 
alone any more than can the individual in 


human relationships, and yet it is being at- 


tempted with the best of intentions every 


day. It seems a rare virtue to be able to 


grasp a truth thoroughly and at the same 
time realize its limits: a certain: amount of 
self-interest and self-appreciation is essential 
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to successful life in the true sense but, ac- 
cepted to the exclusion of all else, it spells 
death to most individuals and certainly to 
the organization in the field of social work. 


of an organization’ s relationships better 
stated than in an article by Prentice Murphy 


He was dealing with the subject of endow- 
ments and in conclusion says of a certain 
movement in the city of which he was 
speaking : 

It has injected a spirit a breadth and depth 


into the field of social work and has made for a 
spirit of thinking outside one’s own organization, 


_and it has reflected a large scale attitude towards 


the whole job in contrast to a small scale attitude 
which is an inevitable accompaniment to the work 
of most private agencies. This small scale ap- 
proach is a natural condition. Self-interest — 
us alive. Keeping self-interest under control; 


and willing enough to push the interests of some 
other organization equally vital in the community 
is difficult to arrive at. 


But to me this need of ar: a breadth 
of vision and a proper appreciation of the 


relationships of his society is one of the first 


duties of the board member. The relations 
of a family welfare society are as intricate 
as those of any agency. It has before it an 


after all if the specialist is a necessity he is 


rather exclusive, and to be effective he must 


be linked up with other specialists and (if 
he is to fulfil his destiny) have supplied to 
him a background for his work. 

In the field of medicine today the special- 


and certainly his patient realizes—that vital 
to each is the efficient family physician, I 


should be in the sense of devotedness, of 
being aware of and able to value the various 
branches of the known field of medicine. 
The same applies to those who make up a 
family agency. They must be in touch with 
and appreciate the contact between their so- 
ciety and others struggling with our social 
problems. To do so succeSsfully, the indi- 
vidual board member does not need to be- 
come an expert case worker or a leader in 
any branch of work. I believe he is better 
equipped for the requirements of his job if 
he is not too technically saturated. As I 


_ said before, the public needs a stepping stone 


I do not think I have ever seen this aspect — 


given at the National Conference in 1919. — 


allowing it to become too assertive; being “Boe 


almost unlimited field of co-operation; for. 


ist is rampant but he is beginning to realize—_ 


won't say “of the old school,” though he 


chairman of its activities ! 
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to the intricacies of social work; to the 


uninitiated its terminology may seem a little 
harsh. As someone has said, it needs to be 
appreciated that the word “ investigation ” 
does not necessarily imply the technique of 
a detective agency but rather implies a whole 
field of effort requiring the finest human 
understanding. The board member in his 
whole-hearted acceptance of the novelties 


opened up to him is perhaps tempted to be 


led astray. He needs to guard against the 
error of the impersonal quite as much as 
does the trained worker. 

He must never lose the capacity for seeing 


in the so-called delinquent boy or girl some- 


thing of the real difficulties of his own child- 
hood and young manhood; or, in the hope- 
less family situation, what but for the grace 
of God might have been in his own. For 


the man still exists to whom board member- 


ship is something of a means of acquiring 
merit and who feels that his interest, such as 
it is, is in itself a benediction to the society 
and its clients, and never sees farther. Nor 
is the attitude of the lady bountiful quite 
dead. The donor who fails to appreciate 
that the Christmas dinner does not feed a 
family for the winter or that the pitiful 
emergency extravagantly met does not solve 
the family problem is still with us. The 
would-be successful board member must 
have in some degree at least a sense of pro- 
portion and a dash of common sense com- 
bined with a sympathetic outlook. 

Now I am afraid these few remarks have 


not only wandered somewhat from the topic 


set for discussion but have left unsaid much 
that is definitely implied by it; and, most | 
tragic of all, the one or two points which 


experience has forced upon my attention and 


which I would have emphasized seem to 
have been lost in a mass of generalizations: 
apparently my mind possesses no efficient 
For all of which 
I offer my apologies. : 

And in closing might I say that it seems 
to me that, as in relation to our other re- 
sponsibilities in life, something definite is 


asked of the board member,-and he must 


respond with something. His organization, 
its clients, and moral responsibility demand 
that it be his best—he owes them nothing 
less. Ordinarily we appreciate perhaps 
quite clearly enough our failures and learn 
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properly to value our efforts, but in board 
service, do we always do so? I am inclined 
to feel we are apt to give to board work 


what is left over of our energy, to attend 
meetings when we have nothing more urgent | 


to do: such an attitude cannot be accepted. 
The man with other interests faithfully met 
comes to his board with an asset, but what 
he gives to his society must be consistently 
and equally faithfully rendered. 


November 


Finally, successful board membership is 
not simply a matter of an individual recog- 
nizing the field of his labor and of the 
proper background for that effort, but of. 
vision and of inspiration. As in other 
realms of life, it is a matter of personality, 
the adjustment of the individual to the crea- 
tion in which he lives and to his God, which 
makes or unmakes the ultimate success of 
his effort. 


THE FABRIC OF FAMILY LIFE! 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 
Superintendent, New York Charity Organization Society 


WF THERE were no such thing as vicari- 
| ous experience, there would be no ex- 

_cuse for unmarried people attempting 
to do family case work, or child welfare 
work either. There would be no excuse for 
writers who had not themselves founded 
families, and who yet attempted to write 


about humankind in that relationship. You 


remember the lines with which young 
Kipling prefaced his story about delirium 
tremens: 


A much discerning Public holds 
_ The singer generally sings 
Of personal and private things, 
And prints and sells his past for gold. 


Whatever I may here disclaim, 
The very clever folk I sing to — 
Will most indubitably cling to 

Their pet delusion, just the same. 


The public’s pet delusion that no one can 
successfully handle things he has not ex- 
perienced bears hardest on the artist, no 
doubt. But the case worker has it to meet, 
both from the public who are not his clients 
and from the public who are. And yet there 
is much to be said on the other side. Miss 
Royden, in discussing this very subject in 


her recent book Sex and Commonsense, 


which I advise you all to read if you haven’t 
done so already, says, speaking of one 


marrow aspect of domestic unhappiness: 


I have come to the conclusion that it is perhaps 
as possible to know something of what is or is 
not true when one is unmarried as when one is 


married. At least one escapes the snare into 


which so many married people surprisingly fall, 
of generalizing from an experience which is not 
merely as narrow as everyone’s must be, but 


actually unique. When one has had the honour 


of receiving the confidence of a succession of such 
prophets and heard them pronounce in turn, but 
in an entirely different sense, upon the difficulties 
or easiness of sex-relationships, always with a 
full assurance that they are right, not only in 
their own case but universally, one begins to make 
a few tentative generalizations oneself in the 
hope that they will at least provoke discussion 
and engender light. 


Moreover, and thinking of the whole sub- 
ject in broader terms, even if we are not 
ourselves founders of families, we have all 
been members of families. Those of us who 


‘had the good fortune to be born into homes 


where the atmosphere was one of love and 


understanding and mutual respect have a 


living ideal of family life which nothing 
afterward can tarnish or mar—not even our 
own matrimonial mistakes. Those of us who 
were less fortunate can look back from the 
standpoint of our own mature years and 
realize our parents’ mistakes and misunder- 
standings; can see, with the eye of affection 
and the glass of adult comprehension, where 
the difficulties lay and how they might have 


been avoided and the pattern bettered. We 


can comprehend the difficulties, even though 
we have not experienced them. | 

A large part of the fabric of family life— 
the thing that weaves it together with bonds 
that never weaken—consists of things that, 
taken one by one, are trifles. I did not real- 
ize till I was grown and she was dead that 
my grandmother was a remarkable woman. | 
But even as a small child, I realized that I 


*Given at the Second General Session of the 
American Association for Organizing Family 


Social Work, June 27,' 1924. 
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had received from her, in what I am sure 
were unpremeditated ways, two important 
lessons. 

The first was the value of frugality for its 
own sake. 
was about ten and went to her medicine 
closet to get some court-plaster. Following 
my natural bent, I reasoned that if a little 
court-plaster was good, a lot would be a 
great deal better, so I swathed the finger with 
the stuff. Grandmother made me soak it off, 


throw it away, and cut another piece exactly 


to fit. I never forgot the concept that not 
waste alone, but wastefulness, was something 
to be avoided. — 

Another time, when I was leaving home 
to go to sea, she learned that I greatly de- 
sired a sort of gold-filled clasp, adorned with 
a bit of green glass, such as girls then wore 
to fasten their ribbon chokers. She got it 
for me, but she put a little note in with it, 
“I have never held with mock jewels,” she 
said. The lesson was driven home on that 


same voyage by my mother, with the aid of 


a Singhalese jewel-merchant who used to 
visit us occasionally in Singapore and spread 
his wares on the deck, content with our small 
purchases. Learning one day. that it was my 
birthday, he untied a rag and displayed a 
handful of moonstones, inviting me to make 
my choice as a birthday gift. Again ex- 


pressing my nature, I chose the biggest, and — 


then noticed that my mother and my gentle 
old peddler friend were both smiling. My 


_ mother pointed out to me that in the stone I 
had chosen there was a flaw from side to 


side, dulling its color. I ‘wanted to put it 


back and choose another, but she wouldn’t 
let me. I have that stone yet, in my safe- . 


deposit box—I wouldn’t part with it for 
worlds! 
I hope you will excuse this excursion into 


autobiography. I am trying to point out that — 


in family life, it is what people are that gets 
across, not what they try to inculcate. If 
they are frugal and of fastidious taste, they 
will not necessarily be able to train their 
children to be the same, but they will inevi- 
tably create for those children an ideal—a 
concept—of prudence and good taste. They 
will do it whether they will or no. 


In applying to our clients our own stand- 


ards of family life, I fear we case workers 
are misled more often than we need be by 


I cut my finger one day when I 


only halting symbols at best. 


stoic. 
face,” he said, “and the sto-ick is what 


It began wi 


the language difficulty. I am not speaking 
now of the foreign-born, where the difficulty 
is magnified many times, but of our English- 
speaking clients. How much of our inter- 


- course with them concerns the concrete, the 


tangible—employment, food, clothes, health, 
even play—and in this matter of domestic 


_ relations we are dealing with the things of 


the spirit, for which the tangible things are 
Most of our 
clients have, from our point of view, no lan- 
guage symbols to express the things of the 
spirit. They have (unless they happen to be 
Irish and gifted with the gift of tongues) 
only clichés—learned from the screen, the 
popular song, the lurid novel, or picked up in 
perfunctory religious training—with which 
to express the things they feel. And they 
do not understand our clichés—our terms 
learned in college or from the kind of read- 
ing that we do, which are in reality no more 
struck white-hot out of our own minds than 
are theirs. We run great danger both ways 
of being misunderstood—like the East side 
schoolboy whose teacher asked him if he 
knew the difference between a cynic and a 
“The sin-nik is where I wash my 


brings the baby to the house.” 

We must use more imagination in inter- 
preting the significance of events and inci- 
dents in evaluating the family life of our 
clients. A case worker told me once of sit- 


ting down with an Italian family to the mid- - 


day meal of macaroni. The father glanced — 
around at the circle of small heads bent over 
the plates, of small dirty faces smeared to 
the eyes with tomato. sauce, and then burst 
out in Italian with pride and joy shining in 
his face. ‘‘ Eat yourselves full, my babies,” . 
he said, “ that’s what I am working for.” 
Simple, homely words; you might call it a 
materialistic conception of the purposes of 
human existence; and yet I can’t help feel- 
ing that, interpreted as we need to interpret 
them, the words meant all that a more cul- 
tured father might express in a poem or a 
sermon. They meant an ideal of family life, 
and not a low ideal at that. 


o, I read a wonderful case record. 

an Austrian-Polish woman, al- 
ready past her girlhood, who, after hearing 
nothing for two years from her lover who went 
to the war, married a Russian Pole whom she 
knew only slightly. The marriage was pushed by 
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relatives and friends and entered tate on her side 
to escape spinsterhood, on his side because he 


was now thirty-five and ought to settle down. | 


The week after the marriage the woman’s lover 
returned, expecting to marry her—as inauspicious 
a beginning to married life as could well be de- 
vised. The lover was no longer a factor—he 
dropped out of the picture and married some one 
else. But they led a cat and dog existence, the 
wife narrowly resentful of the trick that life had 
played her, taking it out on her husband, taunt- 
ing him with his inferior race—for Galician Poles 
hold themselves above their Russian fellow citi- 
zens—and refusing to cook the dishes he was 
accustomed to; while he in turn became morose, 
excessive in his sexual demands, and finally took 
to drink. The coming of three children, of whom 


they were both extremely fond, did nothing to © 


reconcile the pair, and when the record opens the 
man is in jail for non-support, and the woman is 
quietly arranging her life so as to shut him out 
of it forever. 


There ensues a period during which the hus- 
band, released and placed on order to stay away 
and support his family, behaves badly, attempting 
‘to break into the home at night and threatening 
his wife. Up to this point a common pattern— 
we have all had dozens like it. Then slowly the 
case worker begins to make emerge a pattern of 
individual lives; and she does it by carefully 
evaluated incident; for neither of these people 
speak English enough to discuss more than the 
barest facts with her. That marvelous process 
for which our trade-term is “ winning the client’s 


confidence” begins, and shows up in successive | 


detail. Vivid sidelights on the man’s relatives 
come in: the sister who says she is happily mar- 
ried, and shows it in every line of her expressive 


face and vigorous body, whose husband, she says, | 


when she “gets fresh,” beats her with a trunk- 
strap (exhibiting the trunk-strap). Then there is 
the joy of reconciliation! If her brother would 
beat his wife a little, and her sister-in-law accept 
the beating in the spirit in which it is given, all 
would be well! Gradually, and all through inci- 


dent, not through her spoken words, the wife 
emerges—proud, ambitious, ungenerous; and the 


husband—baffled, smarting with a deep sense of 
futility and injustice. English lessons—which she 
eats u ive her an outlet for her eager mind. 
A better job and some encouragement in promo- 


tion awaken a new pride in the man. He is 


prompted by the case worker in what is to him 
the wholly new art of wooing his wife. He goes 
with a high-chair for the baby, but they quarrel, 
and he snatches the chair and carries it away. 


The wife conceives the idea of taking out her - 


own citizenship papers, secretly, so as to shame 
her husband, but is dissuaded, and they finally go 
out and get them together. The breathless 
anxiety of the visitor after each visit of the man 
to his home is reflected in the record—and her 
triumph when not only is there no quarrel re- 
ported, but the wife is amazed at her husband’s 
offering to make some small repairs about the 
house. Needless to say, he had done so at the 
worker’s suggestion! The wife’s stubborn reluc- 


~ tance to admit that her heart is being touched by 
his humble persistence; and her final capitulation 
if only the visitor will draw up an agreement for 
them to sign in court so that there will be a “ new 
the hasty search for someone 


marriage.” 


who can translate the document into Polish, so 
that both may be sure of their compact; the docu- 
ment itself with its quaint articles, to which they 
solemnly subscribe. And then the anxious vigil 
over the reconstructed household, to make sure 
that the new lessons in forbearance and family 
solidarity have been really learned, and that the 
mended fabric of ir 3 life will endure. Well, 
it has endured famously for nearly two years. 


_ What the future holds, of course no man can Say. | 


I wonder if, in this matter of family life, 
we case workers ought not to play a more 
positive role than we do in the formation of 
public opinion. In the matter of the laws 
(and their administration) which control 
the circumstances under which the state per- 


‘mits new families to be founded, how piti- 


fully little we have accomplished, how little 
our voices have been heard! We glue our 
eyes to the specific tasks that come to us, of 
struggling with the wreckage of those same 
marriages years later, of families which are 
no true families, and which should never 
have been permitted to exist, and take but 
little thought of the grist now growing for 
the mills of our successors. In this matter 


_I think we deserve the reproach that we do 


palliative, not constructive work. 
How seldom our voices are raised or our 
pens taken in hand to combat the well organ- 


ized campaign in the public press, the novel, 


the play, against marriage and the family. 
The Atlantic Monthly during the last year 
has had a dozen fine, thoughtful articles 
bearing in some way upon this question, but | 
only two or three have been by people having 
any knowledge, it would seem, of modern 
social work. Have we, or the church for 
that matter, done anything to protest against. 
what I regard as the most dangerous of all 


_ the attacks in the public press upon the insti- 


tution of the family? I mean—don’t laugh— 
the “‘ funnies.” Certain caricaturists have | 
laid themselves out to do all the harm that 
can possibly be done to the ideals of family 
life. Day after day and week after week 
these same comic strips appear, satirizing the 
weaknesses and failures of the family. And 
who are the most eager and devoted devour- 


ers of the “funnies”? The children, rich 


and poor. They all see them.. They are one 
of the most powerful and one of the least 
considered forces of mal-education in this 
country today. The family survives most 
things, fortunately; but what concept of 
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marriage, except that of warfare and low 
cunning, will the generation of children have 
who are brought up on such comics as 
“When a Man’s Married,” on such feature 
series as “ The Jarr Family.” I am con- 
vinced that we as a group ought to agitate 


and protest in our own cities against the in- 


clusion in our newspapers of certain of the 
syndicated comic strips, and urge the substi- 


tution in their place of others, equally skilful 


and equally humorous, which present a fairer 
and sweeter picture of family life. 

For modern literature, even in the lowly 
field of the “‘ funnies,” is not devoid of true 
and tender pictures of what human relations 
may be. Many of these, such as Briggs’s 
“Mr. and Mrs.,” though dealing with the 
difficulties and misunderstandings of com- 
monplace folk, yet leave one in no doubt as 
to the decent instincts of the two protago- 
nists and the basic soundness of their rela- 
tionship. And in the higher realms of 
literature, who, reading (for instance) about 


the tortured lives of Lester Knapp and his 


wife in Mrs. Fisher’s The Home-Maker, 
their final adjustment, and what they did 


with and for their children, can fail to bring | 


away a sense of the nobility of character and 
the high endeavor, sometimes against fright- 
ful spiritual difficulties, which go to make up 
a successful family? | 

Or take that inimitable picture of married 
lovers, nowing growing old, in Frost’s poem 
called ‘“‘In the Home Stretch,” which is 
worth a thousand labored defenses of the 
By sidelights of 


two elderly people, not overly successful as 
the world goes, and yet so grown one that 


there is no longer need to complete sen- 
tences—their minds follow oné another so 


closely that hints of meaning are all they 


need. And how the picture is enriched by 


their whimsical delight in each other’s unex- 
pectedness! Trivial things become invested 
with new meanings in the atmosphere which 
the poem develops; its keynote (which to set 
before you without its context is almost to 
perform an amputation, but which in its 


tender playfulness, its ripened wisdom, ought — 


to be pondered well by case workers) comes 


in the lines where the wife says to her 


husband, 


You're searching, Joe, | 
For things that don’t exist; I mean 
nnings— 
Ends and beginnings—there are no 
such 
There are only middles. 


The concept of loyalty and stability in the 
marriage relation has suffered severely at 
the hands of the supporters of individual 
liberty. Even that stern and lofty moralist, 
Robert Browning, questions somewhere, 


How is it under our control 
To love or not to love? 


_ Three modern writers' have essayed the task 


of answering that question. I wish I had 
time to discuss their several contributions, 
the joint burden of which is that it is under 


_ our control; that duty-loyalty is not enough; 


that we must and can, by an effort of will, 
preserve love itself as the mainspring of 
duty; and that whether we do so or not is 
a test of more than marriage—it is the 
ultimate test of the highest character values. 

I want to close, not with my own words, 
but with a quotation from a letter on this 
subject from another case worker, which 
first gave me the idea for this paper: 


It occurs to me that we have been spending so 
much time on the vagaries, the lapses, the dis- 
tortions of human personality that we have not 
given ourselves or our clients the opportunity to 
realize the possibilities of the emotional life; and 
that someone ought to spend a lot of time in 
working out the positive side of our problem. 


Isn’t it true that we can safely leave to the 
exact scientists, the physicians, the psychologists 
and perhaps even to the sociologists, the task of 
analysis and of criticism? Might we not well 
devote ourselves to the job of synthesis? This 
means, of course, entire capacity to do the critical 
work, and to evaluate it when done by others. If 
we do not have that, our synthesis is likely to be 
faulty. But, after all, our clients have to be 
rebuilt, and their possibilities realized. 

For we must go beyond the abnormal and the 
anti-social, and show what the possibilities of per- 
sonality are under modern living conditions. And 
I am perfectly sure that, as a reaction against the 
realism and scientific precision of the present age. 
someone is going to do it with a wholesale en- 
thusiasm which may ignore much of the gain 
secured through our method. If we can be on 
the job first, and make our positive contributions, 
we may be able to anticipate and therefore to 
neutralize much that will be sentimental and 
weakening in such a reaction. | 


1What Men Live By, by Richard Cabot; Sex 
and Commonsense, a! aude Royden; and “ The 
Will to Love,” by Elizabeth C. Adams, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, February 1924. 
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EDITORIAL 


OCIAL workers, in common with mem- 
S bers of other professions, may well 
lay aside their intensive occupations on 
November ‘4th for what might be termed 
one of the marginal utilities of their jobs. 
(The economists will please forgive any 
perversion of their terminology!) In other 


words, social work has its civic aspects and 


corresponding duties. 


Case workers in particular who have been’ 
debating the seeming ethical contradictions 
involved in serving their clients and their 


country at one and the same time may on 
Election Day join hands in a concerted if 
not united effort to testify politically regard- 


ing some lessons learned professionally. For 


they are peculiarly qualified to. render a 


“unique service in our political education by 


registering some of their valuable experi- 
ence in the field of group action, their faith 
in the necessity for “thinking things 
through” and their disdain es salvation 
through organization.” 


Far be it from us in this sditinietion to 


state specifically or even imply indirectly an 


estimate of the current claims of political 
parties in terms of social work. We hold 
no brief for any candidate. Rather do we 
seek to point out the existence of at least a 


' certain marginal identity of professional 


and civic interest, and urge on_ social 
workers the duty of participation. 

In the nature of the case, the social 
worker is essentially an organizer, sensitive 
to relationships between movements and 


skilled in their development. He knows 
from sad experience the transitory charac- 
ter of organization as such, its barrenness 
when once the end has been approximated, 
and the impediment which its too long de- 
layed modification offers to progress. Form 
at the expense of substance is only too com- 
mon in social work and no one should know 
it better than the social worker. He fairly 


revels in experimentation | along new lines 


of endeavor and in consolidating the gains 
of existing modes. Co-ordination and co- 


- operation he calls the latter. Neither does — 


he fear to migrate professionally himself 
from one pulpit to another, as it were, all 
in the search for truth and its best expres- 
sion. He knows full well the pitfalls of ill- 
considered’ and premature action and he 
struggles daily with ineffective leadership 
and false leaders. He should know the im- 
portance of digging under the surface of 
things, of dealing with vital social forces 
and accepting only honest and ss 
leadership. 

The national political situation of 1924 : 
may well be viewed by the social case worker 
as a real challenge to his professional equip- — 
ment. More than is usual the issues center 
around principles rather than personalities. 
Party loyalty today demands more intelli- 
gent justification than platform promises 
and candidates’ personal virtues. A clear 
thinking through of the issues themselves 
and their relative importance bears, there- 
fore, a real semblance to the familiar day-to- 
day study of social problems. Does social 
progress depend more on proper interna- 
tional relations or on a sound domestic eco- 


_ nomic policy? In any given family society, | 
is the next step the development of a council | 


of social agencies or a strengthening of its 
own case work? The citizen’s answer to the 
former question may well profit by his ex- 
perience as a social worker in dealing with 
the latter. 

More than usual, too, the question of 
method is subordinated to purpose. The 
social worker as a member. of a new profes- 
sion is constantly re-examining his objec- 
tives and shaping his plans accordingly. 
Necessity indeed compels a continuous re- 
adaptation of organization and method to 
accomplish ends sought. As a citizen, there- 
fore, he should more easily react to the simi- — 
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lar and increasing emphasis on reality i in our 
political life. 

The responsibility of the social worker as 
a citizen is direct and individual but may 
profitably be in spirit 
method. | 


HE problem of job analysis which 

- many social workers are for the first 
time consciously facing has a multiplicity of 
sub-divisions in the way of relationships 
within and outside each individual group. 
Differentiation of function becomes incréas- 
ingly important with increased complexity 
of organization. Within the field of rela- 
tions between staff and board there is less 
danger of duplication of effort than there is 
of too sharp a differentiation between the 


groups and a lack of effective 


understanding. 


‘We present in this issue of THe FAMILY 


fost papers on this question of function as 
between board member and staff. Three of 
the writers are directors of societies, one is 
an executive of a social agency. The value 


of having these four presentations is not so | 


much in the differences in the opinions ex- 
pressed as in the fact that they are supple- 
mentary to one another. 
sharply, too, the fact that there is no one 
pattern to which all boards must be molded. 


Experimentation in this as in other organi- | 


zation problems is necessary to growth. 
Here, as in the actual thinking of board 
and staff (quoting from a recent paper by 


They bring 


Mr. Jackson*), “ differences of opinion are _ 
inevitable, in fact they are necessary if the 
best thinking of all members is to be 
secured.” 

On some essentials, however, the four 
writers definitely agree: Each board mem- 
ber has a part to play in the development of 
his society, otherwise he should resign; staff 
and board are not two antagonistic groups 
but, whatever their difference in function, 
are co-workers by reason of their identity 
of interest. Mr. Jackson phrases this with 
some emphasis : 


The executive and the board member each has 


an essential and distinct contribution to make. 
Mutuality of concern, understanding and develop- 


ment are essential if the organization is to meet 
its responsibilities toward the unfortunate and do 


its part in the rounded, community social develop- 


ment. “The eye cannot say to the ear, ‘I have 


no need of thee,’ nor the hand to the foot, ‘I 


have no need of thee,’ for we are all members 
one of the other.” Together we succeed or fail 
in meeting the great human responsibilities with 
which God has entrusted us. — 


Social work, and social case work in par- 
ticular, is not the isolated job of a small 
professional group. It has grown out of 
the needs of society and it can function 
successfully only insofar as it brings to bear 
on specific problems—whether of social 
organizations or of individuals—the under- 
standing interest and effort of society as a 
whole. 


1 The Relationship Between a Board of Direc-- 


tors and the Professional Social Worker, James 


F. Jackson, L.H.D., published by The School of 


Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve Uni- 


versity, Cleveland. 


ON BEING A BOARD MEMBER’ 


MARY WILLCOX GLENN 
President, Board of Directors, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


member. I now know as I could not 
then foresee what a controlling event 
it was to be in my life. A few months ear- 
lier I had joined a district committee of the 
Baltimore Charity Organization Society be- 


Ta years ago I became a board 


|. cause I was told by a. friend that it would 
give me the opportunity I craved of coming 


into personal contact with men and women 
who had a practical and not a merely theo- 
retical knowledge of how people, other than 


those who constituted my own limited circle, 
lived. Books on political economy, read 
with avidity, had made me keen to get a 


personal impression of how the world, or at 


least some small fraction of it, actually 


earned and spent its substance. 


The chairman of that district committee 
was chairman also of the executive commit- 


Given at the First General Session, American 
Association for oe Family Social Work, 
Toronto, June 25, 1 
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advance of the goal she had envisaged at. | 


tee of the Society. The scales of his inter- 
est in the affairs of the central and of the 
district offices were always nicely balanced. 


He watched the development of new district 


recruits and drew promising volunteers, who 
were learning to know families under care 
of the Society in their homes, on to the 
central governing board to help formulate 
policies. 

The statement made by Miss Rich in the 


January 1924 issue of THE FamILy, that in - 


1889 fifteen out of eighteen members of the 
board of directors of the Boston Associated 


Charities were members of district confer- 


ences and served as friendly visitors, would 
approximately tally with the proportion in 
1894 of the members of the board of man- 
agers of the Baltimore Charity Organization 
Society who were or had been actively con- 
nected with the district work. 


_ I like to think of my first chairman as a 
district rather than as a central office volun- 
teer and as being out of rather than in the 
chair. It was in talking over on the follow- 
ing morning the plans of treatment made 
‘during the case discussion of the previous 
day that one got truest insight not only into 
the value of those group discussions but 
into his own genuine caring for the well- 
being of the people whose problems had been 
considered. A decision reached, moreover, 
meant for him a sharing of responsibility for 
putting it through. One learned, too, that 
he was not fearful of mistakes being made 
by those who were beginning, as volunteers, 
to know the families of the district. He had 
faith in what would result from real, friendly 
relations established. The most noteworthy 
relationship, however, was his and the dis- 
trict agent’s. There was a mutual apprecia- 
tion of each other’s qualities. He, on his 
part, had a fine discernment of her capabil- 
ities as well as of her weak points. 
ing back, I know that her sound common 
sense stimulated his own thinking, her inde- 
fatigable energy aroused his admiration, 
while her lack of system and lapses in judg- 
ment were tolerantly accepted as necessary 


human limitations to her good qualities. I 
think her weaknesses endeared her to him. 


A wholly efficient worker would have 
tempted him to ironic expression. But she, 
like anyone else who worked faithf apo with 
him, came out from that tutelage well in 


In look-_ 


November 


the beginning of the relationship, and often- — 
times found herself headed in a oterent 
direction. 

When, some years later, I visited a district 
office of a society in another city I was 
amazed to find that the relation between — 
the committee members and the agent (as — 


_ the secretary of that day was called) was 


such as Mr. McLean describes in Trustees 
of the Cause. “In the earlier days,” he 
writes, “ before trained service, the boards 
were supreme; the workers were ‘ agents.’ ” 
The case discussion to which I listened on 
the day of my visit reflected an attitude 


- toward the agent and the poor families 


under care which was stamped with a defi- 


‘nite consciousness of class distinction. The 


agent and the families were each expected 
to do the things which the committee in 
sessioy decided they should do. 

A big gap of experience, as well as a long 
interval of time, lies between those first les- 
sons in democratic sharing of responsibility 


for work learned in Baltimore and the pres- 


ent. In the long interval one has seen 


‘ emerge the period Mr. McLean has defined | 


as “the exaltation of the trained worker,” 
during which “ boards and committees, in 
the minds of some, degenerated into being 
necessary nuisances.” Before this second 


_ period became distinctive, many of the pio- 


neer boards had failed to fill vacancies with 
new volunteers pledged to give personal 


_ service. The zeal of the original members 


had also, in many instances, become less or 
their ripe energies had been diverted, so that 
board members had come voluntarily to ac- 
cept a trained worker’s recommendations as 
the sole necessary basis for the formulation — 
of administrative policies. The newly 
drafted workers were getting their training 
through doing the work, which pressed upon 
them as imperatively needing to be done. 
The initiation of board and committee [| 
members, so that they might help formulate — 
plans for the solving of concrete human f 
problems, seemed to some of these em- 
bryonic trained workers too ‘costly of 
effort to be worth while. The supposedly 
obvious need was expeditiously to pro- 
mulgate definite schemes for bettering liv- 
ing conditions. 


w 
. 


| Miss Follett! says that she wishes “we 
| could understand the word expert as ex- 


pressing an attitude of mind which we can 


all acquire.”” Many of the trained workers — 


who were drafted for service in this second 
period would have questioned the validity of 
that statement. The remnant of the board 
members of the first period who had con- 


tinued to attend meetings, without giving 


consecutive thought to what the work in 
essence was, appeared to be so alien in their 
thinking that it became on the part of a 
trained worker an intuitive defense re- 


~ action to hold them as board members to a 


mere endorsement of his, the worker’s, 


- policies even though they were to be urged 


continually to provide funds. Many a new 
social worker felt when he sat at his first 
board meeting that the well-to-do business 
men and society women who faced him ‘be- 
longed to a different world from the one in 
which he planned to function with fine 


determination to lessen social maladjust-. 


ments. Energy given to show such persons 
what the projected program actually in- 
volved was reckoned to be a dead end occu- 
pation. The social worker’s failure during 


the first decade of this century to conceive 


of the board member as a thinker as well as 
a giver entailed a social loss which cannot 
be measured. One can conjecture what that 
loss might have been when one recalls iso- 
lated instances of creative team work during 
those years. I have in mind as example a 
high-minded board member with mature ex- 
perience of the complexity of life and an 
ardent younger worker avid to try new 
methods of removing old evils, who helped 
each other to build a program that would 
bear the strain of usage. Working together 


they could bring the mind as well as the vote 


of a board along with them. — 

I should, however, wish not to minimize 
the executive’s dilemma in this second 
period. His serviceableness to the com- 
munity seemed to him to depend on his 


_ ability to reverse procedure so that the 


board might be led to back him up. Mrs. 
Ada Eliot Sheffield, in The Charity Director 
published in 1913 (note the title), wrote of 
the complacent attitude of those directors 
who considered that membership on a board 


1 Creative Experience, page 29. 
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in itself constituted a virtue, that it did not 
involve “ obligations which once undertaken 
it becomes remiss to neglect.”’ 

One can see them sitting on either side of 
the board table, unaware (as Graham 
Wallas matches Mrs. Sheffield by saying) 
“that any conscious mental effort on their 
part was called for , voting on mo- 
tions, listening to minutes and reports . . . 
with a vague sense of doing their duty and 
that good must come of it.” Surely one 
sympathizes with the executive to whom 
these directors were at best an enigma, at 
worst snobs, when he lets them stay in the 
position into which they inadvertently had 
dropped—namely, that of rubber stamps. 

Experience as chairman of a Home Serv- 
ice Section of the Red Cross taught me that 
there is more than one dimension to this 
attitude of benevolent dictatorship. I, as 
chairman, had to present to the chapter 
board, of which I was a member, steadily 
expanding budgets, I was intent on getting 
the board to accept my estimates, based on 
policies which I formulated. It was only 
after the case work supervisors vigorously 


presented to me their claim to help formulate © 
the policies they would be called on to exe- 


cute that a plan was made whereby 
their thinking would definitely mould the 
policies the chapter board was asked to 


endorse. The board, moreover, was asked 


to appoint from its membership a committee 
to scrutinize the work and to confer with 
the policy-shaping staff members. 
“The Staff Writes to the Board,” pub- 
lished in the January issue of THE FAMILY, 
reflects pretty accurately the mental attitude 
of the Home Service staff towards me, the 


executive, and towards the chapter board, 


the custodian of the Red Cross funds. For- 
tunately, an avenue of approach was opened 
between staff and board. I apprehend also 
that the Home Service staff knew that 
statistics lose vitality when presented by a 
person who has not had immediate dealings 
with the people of whom they tell. The 
classifications of an executive offered in a 


monthly report are no substitute for living 


facts which the case worker can present. I 
have, in retrospect, a sense of chagrin that 
I did not earlier and to a greater degree 
facilitate access between staff and chapter 


' board, that I did not give more time to the 
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cultivation of like-mindedness between these 
-_ two essential arms of the service. 


The New York Charity Organization So- 


ciety can be taken to illustrate the invigorat- 


ing result, first, of bringing (as it has been 
doing the past two years) the case worker 
into the board meeting to tell her own story ; 
second, of continuing to add to the board 
membership. those who have had district 
apprenticeship and have in a district as- 
sumed responsibility for leadership. One 
of these new board members has told in 
the June issue of THe Famiry the story 
of the case work course offered to volun- 
teers of local case working agencies. As 
chairman of the committee on the course she 
was responsible in large measure for the 
representative attendance and for the de- 
cision to form a permanent association of 
volunteers for study and for the stimulation 
of co-operation between Societies. | 

At a meeting held last fall to plan for the 
coming year, the new men members of the 
board of the New York Society were urged 


‘to match the new women members in genu- | 
ine participation in the work. 
these men came together shortly afterwards. 
at dinner and agreed that they would ask 


to be appointed rotary members of impor- 
tant committees, in order that gradually 
they might become acquainted with the work 
of the society as a whole. Each has taken 
active part in a campaign for an enlarged 
society membership. I was early at the 
central office for the June meeting of the 
executive committee so as to discuss with 
members of the staff items of the business 
to be considered. Three of these men were 
there on a like mission. Each was in close 
conference with a different member of the 
staff, and was discussing details of the work 
he had undertaken. 
spoke with feeling at the executive commit~ 
tee meeting of the importance of the society’s 
making no cut in service, even though it 
were carrying a heavy deficit. He spoke 
with the conviction of one who had been 
behind the scenes. 


The dinner given in April by the Society 


to its district staff was a by-product of the 
closer relationship that is being developed. 


The district workers were the guests of 


honor of this family party of over three 
hundred. In brief after dinner talks mem- 


Seven of | 


One of their number | 


bers. of the staff drew a picture of the 
Society in action. | 
“In the last analysis,”’ to quote Mr. Mc- 


- Lean’s statement at the Chicago round table 


conference, “‘ what a board of directors puts 


- into the family welfare society is the meas- 


ure of what has been accomplished in the 
community. The board is the continuing 
fibre running through the whole work.” 
Alexander Johnson, in 1910, wrote in a 
letter,t only permanently successful 
societies have been those in which the 
directors really directed.” Looking back, 


one can see how readily one, as a director, 


may drift into taking a line of least resist- 


ance. From the humiliating vantage ground 
of counting one’s mistakes after they have > 


hatched one can better determine what is 


involved in really directing. I have in mind 


in particular an error in judgment for which 
I was responsible in a field of service 
neither of the Charity Organization Society 
nor the Red Cross. I was an acquiescent 
factor in the growth of a too restricted case 


work contact between the staff and other 


board members. Participation was _ post- 
poned. Eventually it had to come if good 
feeling and steady case work development 
were to be maintained. The old inhibitive 


fear of what might happen to one’s stand- 


ards if scrutiny of case work methods were 
made by directors who had not learned what 
is entailed in the doing of constructive case 


work had trapped me, a director, into letting |. 


participation stop short of genuine fraterniz- 
ing with the board itself. 


In reading Professor Lindeman’s article 


in the April 15th issue of the Survey, I_ 
wished he might have had the benefit of 


close contact with some of our case workers. 
It made me check up, however, on another. 


one of my disconcerting experiences as a_ 


director. A particular trained worker may 
be far from being what Professor Linde- 
man describes as “the symbol of a tech- 
nique.” Though she is an expert, she may 
be no less a person. She may have wholly 


escaped the risk, much greater to the 


woman in politics or club life than in 


social work, of becoming a personage. 


On Being a Director, reprinted by the Charity 
Organization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 
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-for the board and that for the worker. 


Yet if she go from a highly organized 
community into one new to case work serv- 
ice, she may find herself suspect. Her true 


of her technique. Some one must spend 
himself or herself in the effort to interpret 
city trained worker and small town or open 
country folks to one another. A failure to 


to crystallize into antagonism. I have. a 
specific instance in mind, where | failed in 
advance to take stock of the work that 
needed to be done to bring into mutually 
helpful relation the worker from the big 


town people who were to be her board. At 
heart I suspect they envied her her expert- 
ness. But the symbol got in the way of an 
appreciation of her human quality. She 
felt, and I agreed with her, that if she with- 
drew, someone else could make a fairer start. 

The trained case worker in the small town 
or rural field must draw for stimulus on her 
board members if her service is to be 
dynamic. 
to look outside her own limited circle of 


like minded associates for the type of per- 


son who can add distinctive substance to her 
case work contribution. 


be the result of integration. It must develop 


self may be veiled as a result of the rumor 


directing be left to directors. 


understand each other must not be allowed 


city and the socially inexperienced, small- 


She is fortunate in being forced 


A leadership which is worth evoking must | 
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from within a society, must be a fruit of co- 
operation in effort. It cannot create social 


values through the exercise of one man’s - 


power to obtain consent to carry out plans 
of his own formulation. It must be built on 
the reaction of mind on mind. Nor can 
To leave it so 
would be to go back to the first period of 
which Mr. McLean wrote. 

Creative participation means to have re- 
spect for personality. Mutual regard for 
human qualities leads to a true evaluation of 
one another’s worth to the common field. 
Staff and board members who have come 
into such noble human relationship bring to 
fruitage a service laden with splendid loyal- 
ties to the community itself. 

Miss Rich wrote of dear Alice Higgins 
Lothrop in 1920 that she was “ that apothe- 
osis of a director, a co-worker.” Our first 
chairman sprang straight from the fine spirit 
of the early days of our movement. But 
she made her own the best of the teachings 


of the newer generation of social workers. 
“She was,” 


as someone else wrote of her, 
‘never perfunctory, never obsessed by 
routine. It was her spontaneous sharing, 
growing out of her genuine interest in peo- 
ple, her unvarying delight in the every day 
problems of life, that made her contribution 
as a director so inestimable.” 


HEN social were 

\ \ small or at least simple in organi- 
zation and trained workers were 

few, a sharp distinction arose as to the field 
The 
assumption grew that the board was to 
direct the business and the policies of the 
organization and the trained worker was to 
supply the skilled service for which the body 


1 Given at the Third General Session, American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work, 
Toronto, July 2, 1924. 


was organized. The most highly approved 
boards were those that did not interfere 


A BOARD MEMBER'S VIEW OF THE RELATION OF 
‘THE STAFF TO A SOCIAL ORGANIZATION! 


Member Board. of Directors, Louisville Family Service 


with the staff. A good executive was sought 
and the management was left entirely to 
him. He became the liaison officer inter- 
preting the board to the staff and the staff 
to the board; he served as adviser to many 


committees of the board; he retained in his — 


own hands all the responsibility for the 
direction of the work. 

From this type of organization there often 
arose on the part of the board members a 
blind faith in their executive and an ignorant 
following of a man whose real aspiration 
they never grasped. When an emergency 
had to be met and a real show down of 
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principles and purposes was called for, this 
wide discrepancy between board and execu- 
tive would be discovered. Sometimes this 


came so late that the social need could not be 


met because board and executive could not 
see the same end to work for. 

When it became necessary, as it often did, 
to call upon the board members to talk about 
the work of the organization, there would 
again appear this great difference of con- 
ception as to the true object of the organi- 
zation and the actual accomplishments to 
be desired. And a vital difficulty arose 
when board members of different organiza- 
tions attempted to reconcile the statements 
of their respective executives with those of 
the board members and executives of other 
organizations. 

A lack of co-ordination was found in all 


organizations where a sharp division of. 


work was maintained between board and 
staff. Executives quickly grew into the 
knowledge that fuller co-operation of board 
members in staff work was mandatory if 
harmony was to continue and if a united 
front was to be presented to other bodies. 
Board members were thus urged to serve 
- upon case committees, child placing commit- 


tees, hospital committees, old married couple . 


committees, and others where specific _ 


~~ fems could be studied. 


Social organizations have tentinned to 
multiply. They have grown out of their 
early simplicity and have become at the 
_ Same time more complicated and more highly 
specialized. Many social organizations to- 
day boast an executive, assistant executives, 


heads of districts, supervisors of subdi- — 


visions, and special departments. Social 
often takes some’ of the workers away 
“from the central office to division offices, 
sometimes to other cities and sometimes to 
other countries. Whole buildings are cori- 
trolled in some places by social organiza- 
tions. With this expansion of social work 
into ever new fields, the opportunity for 
misunderstandings between board and staff 
have greatly increased and the dangers aris- 
ing from these misunderstandings affect 
social work more now than in earlier years. 
A more complicated machinery has _ there- 
fore necessarily been evolved for the satis- 


factory handling of the purely business end 
_ of these organizations and the staff has per- 
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force been called upon more frequently to 
partake of the administrative life of social 
work. 

A forward-looking executive today knows 
that he has left his task incomplete unless 
he has not only supplied his board members 
with committee work but has utilized all the 
executive abilities of the members of his 
staff and secured their co-operation in pre- 
senting in person before the board their 
point of- view as well as their problems. 
Members of the staff are considering such 
questions as the management and maintain- 
ing of the offices, including the cleaning, 
lighting, heating, decorating, and lunch room 
activities. 


ing and firing, questions of the cost of 
transportation of -workers in large cities. 
Community chests and other money raising 
bodies have recognized that staff members 
of social organizations are decided assets on 
various money getting committees. Staff 
members make public addresses, solicit 
funds personally, assist in programs of pub- 
licity, formulate policies, advise ‘upon 
budgets, and contribute financially exactly 
as board members, bankers, or business men. 
No distinction is made between contributor 
and staff worker in community chests of 
some cities. Every one is expected to give 


to his limit of both cash and service. 


Thus, for many differing reasons and 
through many sources, have come the im- 


pulses toward an increasing participation of 


the staff with the board in pragtan and 


- policy making and business management. 


The development has been gradual and has 
grown out of the era need for a 
unity of purpose in social work and an ever 


wider understanding of its immediate ob-. 


jects and the ultimate good to be obtained 
it. 

In the largest number of cases this so- 
called participation is a matter of conference 
only. The staff proposes, advises, even 
urges—but the board alone yotes. While 
this half-hearted co-operation does not 
answer the full need of today, it does serve 
a good purpose because it partly corrects the 


every social 
more whole- 


ests, and two responsibilities 1 
Furthermore a 


fallacy that there are two ce in two inter- . 


organization. 


hearted co-operation is almost certain to. 


They are advising upon ques- . 
tions of vacation periods, the ethics of hir- 
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upon most boards that there is something 
forced, artificial, and removed in the posi- 
tion of a staff member who sits with a 
committee or board merely as adviser, 
pleader, or visitor. He has no real part in 
the decision finally reached nor in shoulder- 
ing the responsibility for the decision when 
made. He is felt to be present on sufferance 
and not as an equal no matter how much he 
may be esteemed. He is in a position to 
argue but not to show by his vote precisely 
how far he would be willing to go as a 
board member. 

Intelligent control of industry has been 
alvanced by the representation of the 
workers upon shop committees. <A similar 
service can be rendered the field of social 
work by the official representation of staff 
members upon every kind of committee in 
social organizations. .No natural antag- 
onism exists between the volunteer board 
member and the paid staff. Both occupy 
their positions from a desire to serve the 
suffering, helpless, and oppressed. Differ- 
ences that may arise come not from opposing 
sentiments but from different backgrounds, 
experience, and training. These can be 
overcome in but one way,—by the closest 
relationship in both consultation and co- 
operative activity on the basis of equality. 
The board member must’retain his respon- 
sibility for voting after hearing every argu- 
ment of the staff, and the staff must assume 


all the objections the board members can 
advance. In other words, the staff member 
has more to do than advocate a social need: 
he must also see the process of meeting the 
need, must share by his vote in the failure 
or success of the venture, and must become 
more than the servant of an organization 
with an outlook bound by its horizon; he 
must become, like the board member, a citi- 
zen of the community looking with trained 
eyes at its future development. 

The methods of electing staff members to 


different organizations. The staff itself may 
be best qualified to know which of its mem- 


result finally from continued contact of , 
board and staff. The truth will force itself — 


the responsibility for voting after hearing . 


committees and boards will be different in 
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_ bers are fitted for the several committees 


and may be entrusted with full power of 
election. For board positions, the staff 
might make nominations or members of the 


staff might be placed upon the official nom- 


inating committee. The executive might 
have power to sit upon all committees if 


_ practicable or desired and he would prob- 
ably be the natural representative of the 


staff upon an executive committee. Methods 
will develop out of different experiments. 
The only fundamental point to remember 


will be that the person capable of making 


the greatest contribution to any problem is 
the person to be called upon for that serv- 
ice—without regard to pay or office. 


In summing up, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the effect upon social work of 
full and equal participation of the staff with 
the board in the business management as 
well as in the humane activities of an or- 
ganization will be as follows: 


cil of worker and board members instead of 
two separate bodies. Stumbling blocks will 
be met together and differences ironed out 
peaceably instead of giving rise to suspicions 
on both sides. (2) A decision when reached 
will mean an agreement between board and 
staff and the loyalty of both will be chal- 
lenged to see the plan through to success. 
(3) The board will become a stronger and 
better informed body from the close contact 
with the staff and the necessity of meeting 
its propositions. (4) The staff will make a 
far larger contribution to the organization 


_ because it will feel a greater responsibility 


for its growth as a whole and not in par- 
ticular sections and will face the local diffi- 


culties more accurately, thus, perhaps, plan- 


ning for a slower but healthier and more 


permanent program of business and social 


activity. (5) Welfare work will become 
more a logical and expected part of com- 
munity life rather than a job set aside for 
special organizations if social workers can 
sit officially on boards of directors and help 
plan constructively and from many angles 
how best to prevent some of the wreckage 
of human life. 


(1) All mat- 
‘ters will be considered in a combined coun- 
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THE PART BOARD MEMBERS SHOULD TAKE IN 
THE WORK OF A FAMILY WELFARE SOCIETY" 


JOHN P. SANDERSON 
General Secretary, Rochester Soctal Welfare League 


NY discussion of this subject seems 
A to lead back to the basic question, 
“What are directors for?” If we 

can agree upon their function, we can then 
point to certain opportunities presented by 


our family welfare societies. 


“ What are directors for?” I think you 


will agree with me that sometimes we con-— 


sider them a terrible nuisance and again a 
tremendous help. .What makes this. differ- 
ence? Is it when they do not agree with us 


that they become a nuisance, and when they 
give strong support to our program that we 


count them a real help? Is the reason for 
this difference due to the directors or to us, 


or is there in many societies a lack of under- © 


standing as to what is the board’s job and 
what is the staff’s? Sometimes I wonder 
how societies function as well as they do 


when we take into account the queer way 


directors are chosen and the ever-changing 
staff personnel which is often quite unknown 
to the board. 


Ansley Wilcox, President of the Buffalo 


Charity Organization Society, cites the diff- 
culty in determining the exact legal responsi- 
bility of directors.2_.-As to their moral 
responsibility, there can be little question. 

In an effort to determine the functions 
- of a board of directors, we need to pause 
for a moment to consider different types of 
boards. There is one type which is not so 


much concerned in the affairs of the par- - 


ticular society for which they are held 
responsible as in the personal benefit to be 
derived from the fact that they are direc- 
tors. Cliques and petty jealousies so enter 
in that the board becomes more of a hin- 
drance to the staff than a help. In a chil- 
dren’s society maintaining an institution for 
crippled children, the superintendent, a very 
able graduate nurse, was deprived of the 


Given at the First General Session, American 
Association for Or anizing Family Social Work, 
oe June 25, 1 

Paper presented before the Division on 
Wile net of Social Forces, National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Milwaukee, 1921. 


_ they will probably not atten 


right to meet with the directors and report. 
to them in person at their monthly meetings. 
Few of the directors ever even visited the | 
institution; and while the work was of tre- 
mendous importance and the superintendent 
craved the counsel and support of her direc- 
tors, they were inclined to give more con- 
sideration to the purchase of a cow than to 
providing proper orthopedic care for the 
children entrusted to the society. 

Another type is that which is coin 
interested but chiefly concerned over minor 
details, lacking in social vision, and often 
failing to catch the real significance of the 
job. Certain of the directors of one society 
made a practice of sitting by the side of the 


general secretary as she dictated her case 


records in order that they might “ listen in” 


to some of the human interest stories and | 


catch the thrill of case work. Another 
board entrusted with the care of young boys 
was greatly concerned over the physical - 
condition of the building but gave no con- 
sideration whatever to the physical condi- 
tion of the boys: to the fact that the doors 
of the institution were never locked; that 
the boys were coming and going at all hours 
of the night; that no entertainment was 


_ provided and that, beyond giving the boys a 


place to eat and sleep, the institution was 
accomplishing nothing. — 

A third type of board is that compened: of 
busy men and women not so much interested 
in details as in general policies. Such a 
board treats its executive as it would a 


_ Superintendent of an industry. The direc- 
tors look to him and through him to the 
staff for results. They expect him to 


formulate policies and present plans. If he 
makes good, they are satisfied. If not, they 


will get someone else for the position. This 


type of board more readily recognizes the 
professional aspects of social work and 
grasps the significance of our own American 
Association and the American Association 
of Social Workers. Although interested, 

many meet- 


ings. They can never be counted upon to 


assist in office matters and at Christmas time 


are too busy with their own affairs to tie up 


bundles for the poor. These directors may 


or may not know their executive in a social 
way and often know very few members of 


the staff. For my own part I fail to see 


why we should expect personal contacts be- 
tween directors and staff members unless 
they develop in a very natural way. Per- 
sonally, I like the independence of a profes- 
sional job which carries with it no special 
favors. The executive or case worker going 
to a new city has the same opportunities for 
making friends that any other professional 
worker has. Personal contacts rest with the 


individual here as in every other line of 


work. 
Although this third type of board has no 
time for minor details, it is interested in the 


larger problems arising in the society. Do 


our directors know the policies of the 
organization for which they are responsible? 


_A president of one society suggested that it 


would be better not to discuss before the 
case conference a certain situation for fear 


‘the work of the society might be misinter- 


preted, although the situation was identical 
with many being constantly dealt with by 
the staff. Unless directors are thoroughly 
familiar with policies governing the case 
work of the organization, these policies are 
actually formulated by the staff and the 
work goes on without the board being 
conscious of it. 

Training has played an important part in 
shaping the relationship between boards of 
directors and staffs. More and more 
trained social workers are recognized as 
leaders in community service. It would be 
a serious reflection on the colleges and 
schools of social work if this were not so. 
Today directors expect an executive leader- 
ship very different from that desired a few 
years ago. Specialization has developed a 
technique sensed only by the experienced 
worker. The architect, in drawing plans 


for a great building, is not concerned over 
details of construction. His castles must not 
be air castles and plans must be sufficiently 
practical to be carried out, but whether the 
structural steel work is done one way or 
another is not his concern, provided his 
plans and specifications are followed. Nor 
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does he care whether a carpenter holds his 
hammer with his right hand or his left. In 
giving boards an opportunity to become 
architects of social construction let us not 
expect them to be construction engineers, 
builders and day laborers as well. A skilled 
carpenter may make a poor architect and the - 
ablest architect may never be able actually 
to construct a building. Either we must 
look for men and women of practical vision, 
able to serve as architects in our program 
of social service, or we must confine our 
efforts to building day by day that which is 


before us, with little thought as to the 


future. 
_ My answer to the first question would be, 
therefore, let major issues take precedence 
over matters of detail and if, in addition to 
determining the policies controlling the 
organization, certain members of the board 
can offer assistance in carrying out some of 
the details so much the better. 

Now let us enumerate some of the policies 


which should especially concern the direc- 
tors of a family welfare society. What do 


directors know as to the internal workings 


_of the organization in regard to communicat- 


ing with relatives, inter-city correspondence, 
the use of forwarding centers, the basis for 
granting relief, family budgets, ‘checking of 
wages with employers, securing medical re- 
ports, and so on, much of which might be 
termed technique but which, after all, are 
fundamental? What are the policies of the 
society in regard to instituting separation 
and divorce proceedings for clients, supple- 
menting the income in homes of ablebodied 
men, supplementing public aid as granted by 
the city department of charities or county 
board of child welfare, providing temporary 


boarding home care for children for whom 


no provision is made in the community? Is 
the board alert to the possibilities of a coun- 
cil of social agencies or to the need for a 


court of domestic relations? What is the 


attitude of the society toward such questions 
as minimum wage, old age insurance, un- 
employment insurance, birth control? Are 


the directors familiar with the average scale 


of wages, rents, living costs and general 
industrial conditions in the community? 


- Too much emphasis is given to the question 


as to how we can keep directors interested. 
The real question is how can we secure suf- 
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ficient time for consideration of matters : 


needing the attention of the board. 
_Financial federations have 


nel of many boards. Further changes will 
come. Board members need no longer be 
chosen on account of wealth or because they 
are good money raisers, but can now be 
_ selected because of interest and ability to 
contribute something to the work of the 
society. In relieving directors of all con- 
cern over next month’s expenses, oppor- 
tunity is given to consider some of the 
broader aspects of the work. Comparative 
financial statements may attract more atten- 
tion than certain policies suggested | by the 


executive, but a little care in presenting the _ 


monthly financial report will frequently 
develop a discussion leading to the ques- 
tions which the executive desires to have 
considered. 


already 
changed to a considerable extent the person- | 
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Through case conferences , well rounded 
plans are formulated for families. Through 
directors’ meetings policies are developed. 


The conference deals with an individual 
family and, from the experience thus gained, | 


develops new methods of procedure. The 
board formulates policies which control the 
whole program of the society, reaching out 
into hundreds of homes, and affecting in a 
marked manner the relationship of the - so- 
ciety to other organizations. For this 


reason a board should be composed of 
broad-gauged men and women who have a . 
genuine interest in the organization, a 


knowledge of community activities, and 
ability to interpret the neg and to deter- 
mine upon clear cut policies. __ 

Finally, there is a part for every board 
member. Failing this, he should resign and 
make way for someone who senses his 
responsibility. 


CASE WORK AND THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


N A certain neighborhood there was a large 
factory, the owner of which had erected, in 
its early days, three dozen or more two-room 

shacks to be used rent free by the employees. 
Now it is a desolate center, the shacks dilapi- 
dated, open stubble fields on each side, and a 
ravine nearby. There is no schoolhouse or 
church within a mile, and no bright lights for 


twice this distance. Such surroundings, together | 
with the baked ground—broken by no shade in ~ 


summer—and the red sticky mud in’the winter 
were not conducive to joy and rest for a group 
of mothers who were in the path of the visitor 
of the family society covering this district. 

In the neighborhood there were twenty-five 
little children not yet old enough to take advan- 
tage of the regular public school. Mothers tired 
by the dull routine of daily tasks were weighed 
down still more by the dreariness of the environ- 
ment from which they could seldom find release, 


_ What was the use, pondered the visitor more 


' than once, of her attempts to stimulate better 
_ standards, more courage, more patience by her 

_ brief and none too frequent visits? One needed 
_ to live there oneself to create within the neigh- 


- borhood some counter irritant to its deadly - 


dullness. 

These ponderings eventually bese fruit. The 
_ twenty-five children were the point of departure: 
A front room in one of the small houses was 
obtained, crude tables and little chairs made by 


one of the men in the district—and a kindergarten — 
blossomed forth. Nine little children came the 


teer assumed the financial resp 


first day. The watchful mothers were reassured 
when, at eleven o'clock, a shining cup full of 


milk was given to each child. Before the end of 


the week the room had reached its capacity— 
nineteen children were enrolled. Two volunteers 
took the major responsibility, and another volun- 
nsibility up to 
twenty-five dollars for a period of a year. 

. The climax of the venture came at Christmas 
time. Plans had been brewing weeks ahead: A 
nearby factory suggested that the tree be made 
a community affair and offered one of the com- 


_ pany’s sheds for the celebration; a committee 


drawn from the community made the final 
arrangements; fifty children = their elders 
were invited; a Sunday-school class dressed the 
tree and provided a gift for each guest. At the 
last minute it was so cold that the idea of having 
the party in the shed had to be given up; but the 
Masons, who had become enthusiastic, offered 
their hall three quarters of a mile away, and 
motor service transported the guests. Carols, 
gaiety, and real participation made the Christmas 
party a genuine community event. 

The kindergarten continued until the late 
summer and was started again in the fall—at the 
request of the neighborhood. The contacts with 
the children and the families have offered op- 


- portunities for meeting the health needs of the 


neighborhood as well as the recreational needs. 
In other words, the kindergarten was a means of 
furthering the case work which the visitor was 
trying to do in this barren district. : 
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Italians at the station. 


STREAM PICTURES» 
FROM 


FAMILY RECORDS 


"A. destructive force accomplishes so much 


with such finality in an instant. A construc- 

tive force, in contrast, works agatnst odds, 

works with infinite patience with treacherous 
elements on every hand | 

FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


A DIVIDED FAMILY 


| RS. F, a stout, good-looking Italian 
woman, one moment in tears, the 


next all shrugs and winks, and her 
two mischievous children, Toni and Rosa, 
dressed in several layers of clothing none 
too clean, were first seen by the visitor at the 
request of an Italian lawyer. 

Mrs. F and the children had arrived in 
M— that morning without funds and had 
been directed to the attorney’s office by som2 
The visitor spoke 
only a little Italian, Mrs. F no English, so 
the outline of the situation was given to the 


visitor by the attorney. | 
Mrs. F had been in this country about ten 


years, most of the time in the small mining 
town of X— (ina neighboring state). Six 
months before, she had left her oldest child, 


Maria, and her husband and had gone with 


the other two children to A—, a small farm- 
ing community, to live with the children’s 
godfather, whose name she was now using. 
Everything went well with herself and her 
“caro camarado” until he was killed in a 


quarrel (a picture of herself gazing into the 


coffin was a proud possession) ; and as there 


was no way for her to support herself and — 


the children, the county officials simply 
sent her on to M—. Her plans were certain 


on only one point: she would not go back to 


X— because her husband had always been 
cruel to her; she would not even dare to 
enter the town. She might remain in M— 
to work in a factory and secure a divorce 


so as to obtain her fair share of the prop- 
erty. She was writing for money to a cousin 


of her “ caro camarado.” : 

Mrs. F and the children were taken to a 
boarding house known to the district office. 
In the next few days, with the aid of another 
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interpreter, it was learned that Mrs. F had 
been fairly well educated in Italy; that she 
and Mr. F were married there and that he 
had preceded her to X— by about two years. 
He had done well financially, and accumu- 
lated a small amount of property and a few 
hundred dollars. He was probably now 
living with his married sister, near the home 
of Mrs. F’s cousin. These were the only rela- 
tives in this country. Although apparently 
in good health now, Mrs. F told of several 
miscarriages and rheumatic attacks. The 
details of Mr. F’s growing cruelty during 
the past few years were also fully related. 
There seemed to be no trace of regret or 


- doubt about the course which she had taken. 


If she had been unfaithful to Mr. F, she 
felt entirely justified in so doing as Mr. F 
had not always been faithful to her. Mr. F’s 
anger at her had been matched only by his 
anger at her “camarado,” who had been a 


friend of Mr. F’s and a boarder in their 


home. 

Letters from A— were not enlightening, 
as a satisfactory correspondent could not be 
secured. A verdict of accidental shooting 
had been returned, and the county officials 
would not admit having paid Mrs. F’s trans- 
portation. The Italians in the community 


were few in number and anyone who really 


knew about the situation was not willing to 
write frankly. 

In X— also there was no established cor- 
respondent. An Italian priest, whose parish 
was a large one and who did not even live in 
X—, wrote that Mrs. F’s story was gener- 
ally known there and that Mr. F bore an 
excellent reputation. He tried to persuade 
Mr. F to think kindly of his wife, but 
Mr. F steadily refused to consider her re- 
turn. He was anxious to have his children 
and pointed proudly to the care which his 
sister was giving Maria. Nothing could be 
learned of any cruelty to Mrs. F. 

In response to a letter sent direct to 
Mr. F, wherein no mention was made of 
Mrs. F' and only an invitation given to con- 


- sult with the society about the children, 


Mr. F appeared promptly at the office in 
company with three other Italians, one of 
whom was a priest and another the husband 


of Mrs. F’s cousin. Mr. F wore a picture 


of Toni in his lapel and asked particularly 
about him. The only query about Mrs. F 
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was whether she was wearing mourning. The 
men were highly excited and demanded that 


the children be immediately given them. 


Mr. F felt that his name had been stained 
with dishonor by Mrs. F’s actions and suit 
for divorce had already been filed. He had 
always tried to treat Mrs. F well, and he 
could not understand why his friend had 
lured her away. The men with him em- 
phatically corroborated his story. | 


The visitor refused to give Mrs. F’s 


address and explained that, while Mrs. F 
might have broken faith with Mr. F, that 
would not justify the visitor’s breaking faith 


with her, for she had put herself and the © 


children under the society’s care. The 
visitor promised that the children would 
receive the best of attention and that if 
Mr. F had an order from the court giving 
him custody of them, he would be helped as 
much as possible. (This would necessarily 
be some time in the future because of the 


‘interstate complications.) Thisgonly par-— 


tially satisfied Mr. F, but his promise that 
he would not try to kidnap the children was 


_ secured, and he was in a pleasant frame of | 


mind when he finally left for home. 

In the meantime, the visitor was finding 
Mrs. F difficult. She was unhappy in the 
boarding house because there were no other 
Italians. She had had no response to her 
own letters. She had been looking for work 
and had left the children with the landlady, 


_ to the latter’s inconvenience. She quickly 


picked up acquaintance with several Italian 
men who were trying to find her work and 
who arranged her baggage for her. An 
attempt to place her with an Italian family 
failed because everyone was suspicious of 
her. Several persons of importance in the 


Italian colony advised that Mrs. F be left 


absolutely alone or that she be sent back to 
the punishment she deserved from her hus- 
band. This advice was accepted only to the 
extent of placing more responsibility upon 
Mrs. F for finding her own place to stay and 
for making some plan whereby she could 
work and at least partially support herself if 
she decided to remain in M—. It was 
through the visitor, however, that rooms 
were finally found and Mrs. F moved into 
them (three weeks after the first applica- 
tion). The arrangement proved excellent. 
An English-speaking Italian woman, who 
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herself kept an immaculate home, was per- 
suaded to furnish two vacant rooms in the 
rear and to let the family have them on a 
weekly basis. They were within walking 
distance of possible places of employment, a 
good school, and a day nursery. The land- 


_ lady at once became a friend of Mrs. F and 


acted as her sponsor to the neighbors. The 
visitor found her a reliable interpreter and 


many of the plans which were made for 


Mrs. F could never have been carried out if 
this friend had not been so quick to catch 


_ their essential spirit. | 
For a month, everything went emecthies: | 


Mrs. F working, the children in the nursery, 
and the visitor continuing her attempt to 


‘secure further outside information. Christ- 


mas and the desire to see Maria, however, 
proved too great a temptation to Mrs. F 


and, taking the last money she had earned, — 
she went with Toni and Rosa to the home — 
The news spread 


of a. friend in X—. 
rapidly that Mrs. F was there. Court pro- 


_ ceedings were hastened and before Mrs. F 
could realize it the trial was over and ~ 


Mr. F’s suit for possession of the children 


had been won. Feeling had run so high that 


Mrs. F’s friends urged her to leave town 
immediately. Toni was so distressed over 
his father’s attempt to take him that he ran 
away and Mrs. F brought him back with 
her to M— on the train. Worry over this 
affair and pains in her nose which necessi- 
tated frequent trips to a dispensary made it 
difficult for Mrs. F to work regularly. She 
began to talk frantically of another trip to 
X— with a vague plan of somehow getting 


Maria and Rosa. The visitor then offered 
to make the trip to X— for her. (This had 
been considered before but had been post- | 
poned because of the inconvenience of — 
reaching X—.) 

X— was a town of less than 1,000 in- 


habitants, almost entirely Italian, so that the 


-visitor’s arrival and her purpose in coming 
were immediately known. -Mr. F was 
pleased at the visit because he felt: “ People | 
in M— are my friends. They come to see 


me.” The F home was a freshly painted 


cottage. There were a number of family 


pictures on thé walls but Mrs. F’s head had 


been cut out of every one of them. Mr. F . 

and the two girls were living with Mr. F’s — 

sister who pointed proudly to the fact that f 
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bere were just as many of the F children’s 
freshly laundered clothes as of her own chil- 


‘ul attention and the school corroborated 
sothing save that Mrs. F was treated “ like 


the queen of the household.” She had 
ways had a bad temper and there was a 


: ong story of her niece’s wedding sheets 


which Mrs. F had cut with a razor. In 
pite of this temper, however, Mr. and 


with the boarder. The antagonism felt 
toward Mrs. F was largely due to the dis- 
grace which she had brought upon the name 
of'a good man. Friends of the “ camarado ” 


that he was not going on with the divorce 
he could not afford it, having already 


Ispent so much money on all his trouble over 
F. 


The visitor and Mr. F finally agreed that 
the visitor would continue supervising Toni 
as. Mr. F would not want to make the boy 


He asked about Mrs. F and then began to 
revile her for her wickedness as if ashamed 
of his interest. 3 


For the next few months the visitor gave 


much attention to Mrs. F’s health. With 


dificulty she was persuaded to enter the 


Toni to be placed in a temporary boarding 
school in M—. Frequent letters passed 
between the visitor and Mr. F, Mr. F re- 


|peatedly asserting that he would never have 
fanything more to do with his wife. There 
was pride behind his stubbornness and if 
ways could be found for him to do things » 


easily without apparently giving in, he was 
quite docile. For example, when the visitor 
made the mistake of asking him to come to 


4} M— to see Mrs. F, he refused, saying that 


he would come « only in case of death.” 
However, a little later, when asked to make 
the trip because of some detail about the 
children, he readily acquiesced. When he 


-Jfirst saw Mrs. F, she was in the hospital. 
-~She went into hysterics immediately upon 
}seeing him. He stared indifferently out of 


dren’s. She seemed to be giving them care- . 


this. Friends and other relatives could tell 


Mrs. F were said to have lived happily to- © 
|gether until a few months before she left 


were hard to locate, but there were many — 
linferences that the killing in A— had not 
_|ieen entirely accidental. Mr. F claimed 


unhappy by forcing him to return to X—.. 


hospital at two different times and to allow | 
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the window, smiled and said that she acted 
that way because she was afraid and realized 
all the trouble she had made him; her con- 
science had overtaken her. Their first con- 
versation with each other was through the 


visitor in haughty tones; later on they 


seemed less angry, and at the end of fifteen 
minutes they were left alone, talking 
casually together. It was several weeks 
more before Mr. F would talk at all frankly 
of his plans for the family. Even then, he 
would sometimes lapse into his old way and 
say, for example, that he would be glad if 
Mrs. F were dead. To help him justify to 
his friends in X— the growing frequency of 
his trips to M— he asked the visitor always 


‘to send him a brief letter stating that she 
_had matters of importance that she wished 


to discuss with him. Mrs. F pretended to 
continue her hatred for him but it was felt 
that if he should relent she would welcome 
a reconciliation. Her life with the “ cama- 


rado ” faded into a mere romantic incident— __ 


an affair she had impetuously rushed into. 
Mrs. F was finally dismissed from the 
hospital with the doctor’s statement that 
nothing could be done for her, as the nose 
condition was inoperable and would event- 


ually prove fatal: This was explained to 


Mr. F who, in turn, agreed to make some 
plan for Mrs. F in M—, at least temporarily. 
(The question of his again living with her 
was thought of, but conversation about it 
was avoided so as to prevent any refusal on 
the part of either of them.) 


His arrival in M— with the two girls was 


. neighborhood event. The formal exchange 


of salutations in the home of the landlady 


took place, a written agreement was drawn 


up and signed that Mr. F would leave the 
children with Mrs. F, in the care of the 


landlady, until the placement could. be ar- 
ranged. Mr. F swore on the crucifix that- 


he would leave the children unmolested; 
that he would keep faith with the visitor as 
the visitor had kept faith with him. The 
interpreter reported the next day that Mr. F 


- took supper with the landlady and other 


neighbors after refusing to sit down with 
Mrs. F. It was eventually the influence of 


neighborhood opinion and action which com- 


pleted the reconciliation. 
The placement plans were not carried out 
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as Mrs. F was able and eager to give the 


children good care and Mr. F was not 
opposed to her doing it. The visitor felt 


that a return to X— was desirable as soon | 


as Mr. F could face the probable scorn of 
the married men of the village for taking 
back an- unfaithful wife, and the loss of 
certain friends, “ but all, all is for the sake 
of my children.” It was hard to refuse 
Mrs. F much of anything because of her 
beauty and charm and her infinite faith that 


“the Lord will provide—if you smile.” 


Mr. F continued to make regular visits to 
M— and to send money for the family’s 
support. He even considered, for a time; 
moving to M— to avoid the need of more 
explanations to his friends. 


Finally, eleven months after Mrs. F’s 
first arrival in M— her husband took the 


three children to X—, and she followed a 


few days later so that the reconciliation 
would not seem too startling. 
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A letter from Mrs. F four months later 
tells a little of the further developments: 


In reply to your dear letter which we are very 
happy that you are in good health and so I cap 
tell you of my family, my dear girl, excuse me 
and pardon me because I did not “ih at once. 
I found myself dying, sick so that I could not 
even speak and no one comes to my house because 
I am very jealous and so they won’t see me or 
bring me their love. 

My dear girl, I am contented that I find navel 
in the arms of my husband and my dear: children 
and that we are tranquil in our house; therefore, 
my dear girl, I can tell you regarding the pain 
in my head. 
which does not let me breathe and I find myself 
as before unable to breathe. Regarding your tell- 
ing me to come and bring Maria, I would be 
pleased to come but though I love you, I cannot 
come; therefore, I pray you to excuse me regard- 
ing letters, therefore. 

have nothing else to tell you. Many affec- 
tionate greetings from Toni who always asks of. 
you. Many greetings from Maria and Rosa, and 
say that we send you very warm greetings to the 
Italian girl and let me know how you are. Now, 
receive many, many greetings from Mr. F and 
from me, giving you my zs hand and believe 


me that I am your friend. | d-bye! Good-bye! 


A JOURNAL CLUB 


FRANCES UPHAM 


setts General Hospital, which Miss 
Cannon originated, has no constitu- 
This is perhaps for- 
tunate, because so many such ventures never 
get beyond the articles of incorporaticn and 
the charter members! Neither are there 
president nor officers. The eleven members 
are held together by common consent. All 


TT « Journal Club at the Massachu- 


.who come do so because they wish to find 


and give something worth while. If the 
club achieves anything, it is because the 
members belong and do not merely join. 

Every fall, at the weekly conference of 
workers, Miss Cannon extends the invita- 
tion to belong and includes the student group 
as well as the paid staff. The meetings are 
held once a month throughout the winter un- 
til June. We gather at the different houses 
for supper, and the discussion afterwards 
lasts until nine or ten. I believe some- 
one has spoken somewhere of the loosening 
effects upon tongue and spirits of. a meal 
eaten in — company. Anyway, v we 
find it 


this sort. Furthermore, 


This year, five of the seven meetings are 
being given over to a study of the major 
racial groups with which the hospital deals— 
the Jews and the Italians. Half of the mem- 
bers are presenting the history, ethnology, 
social customs, religion, and patriotic con- 
tributions of the Italians. The others have 
given a similar study of the Jews. We hope 
in this way to add materially to our under- 
standing of the background of heritage upon 
which the individual problem of our 


we plan to have a representative of one of 
these races speak to us from her own and 


_ her countrymen’s point of view. 


From such a discussion-group comes the 
free and useful interchange of opinion, 
possible only in an intimate circle. Above 
all, it is a privilege for people who work to- 
gether to meet when they have some sense 


of leisure and thus find new pleasure in 


their acquaintance. 
Lack of time militates 


after their work to spen 


zainst a club of 
ny are too tired 
an evening inj 


I have it always and in the nose} 


patients are projected. At the last meeting, | 
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later {serious discussion. The study project does 
liemant effort, but some evenings may be 
very |had a magazine to report on—hence the 
“Journal ” in the title. 
We gain in practical as we 
carry on our everyday work. We need, in 
e or |addition, to widen and deepen our under- 
standing so that we can meet our panne on 


kept wholly social. Last year each member © 
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every level of experience. We need to push 
forward the horizon of our thought in order 
to know the interests which many people 
may ’and should hold in life. Thus do we 
contribute to the richness of a personality 
out of which may come not mere solutions 
of problems but many good influences. This 
is and must be the purpose of such a club 
as ours. 


no 
LEASURE AND. BEHAVIOR: Frederick L. 
Welts. Appleton, New York, 1924, 274 
ma} 


ard-| In the present day of mass dlitetod wholesale 
humanizing of knowledge, and the popularization 
ec. of every conceivable subject for radio dissemina- 
Ttion, the science of psychology has been given 
the | considerable prominence. While this trend in 
Ow, | education may befit a democracy there is always 
the danger of losing the pith in the process of 
predigestion. One feels this is true even in so 
able an exposition as that of Mr. Wells’ “ Plea- 
‘sure and Behavior.” However, despite its super- 
fciality, he outlines a striking: of man 
and his behavior. 

Presupposing no ennurtidiie on the reader’s 
part, Mr. Wells skims the entire field, beginning 


use of its terms and concepts. According to the 
— author, man is above all a pleasure-loving animal, 
M-}and a recognition of the pleasure principle is 
PY, fessential to an understanding of his behavior. 


M- | The truest index to his personality is the pleasure - 3 


ive | scale on which he lives, his tastes, his hobbies, his 
ype | recreations; and his maturity can best be meas- 
er- | ured by the range and level of this scale. It con- 
on |tibutes as much to, his life experience as his 
intelligence scale, and his place in the one is no 
index to his status in the other. In fact intel- 
sf lectual endowment, while it may mean richer 
e experiences and greater satisfactions, brings also 
nd deeper sorrows. 

Our chief pleasures rest primarily’ on the 
he frealization of the three major instincts, self- 


MN, Preservation, gregariousness, and sex. In a har- 


velMonious and well integrated personality the 
o- | demands of these instinctive trends become recon- 
tiled. It matters not so much what one wants 
as how much one wants it, and success in the 
pursuit of happiness depends only slightly on 
fone’s walk in life. With the advancing com- 
of plexity of civilization, man’s desires tend to 
ed become removed from the fundamental urges, 


with the structural principles of psychology and — 
covering the instinctive and emotional life of. 
man, touching on the new psychology only in the 


REVIEWS. 


and his pleasures, gregariously gained, become 
less keen, and his opportunity for self-realization 
decidedly less than that of his primitive ancestor. 
The psychological solution of this plight is 
through sublimation. 

Mr. Wells has an entertaining style and what 
he has to say is sound. One wishes he gave way 
less to generalizations and epigrams and instead 
went deeper into his subject, acknowledging more 
generously the contribution psychoanalysis has 
made. Nevertheless the book contains much that 
should be helpful to social workers and all those 
who undertake the guidance of others. 

ExvizaBetH H. Dexter 


HO Are THE BEeNEFACTorS: Annie Lock- 
hart Chesley. Beacon Press, Boston, 
1924, 109 pp. 
This is an admirable little brochure whose pur- 
pose is thus described by Mrs. Chesley: 


I have written these sketches of the lives of 
some friends whom it has been my privilege to 
know intimately, because I wish to illustrate the 
beauty, the power, and the far reaching. influence 
of fine living under adverse circumstances. 


Because the world, not social case workers, is 


- apt to think that those who provide help are the 


benefactors and those for whom it is provided 
are beneficiaries, the title chosen .challenges atten- 
tion. Certainly the little group of persons whose 
living is here told have won their way to the 
rank of benefactors. That is so even with one of 
the saddest of failures—which contradictorily is 
not a failure at all. There are really brilliant 
successes among the number. 

Chesley says: 

At the same time, I feel sure that in case of 
recognition (they have been disguised beyond 
recognition) none of them would object; they 
would only be surprised, in their fine humility 


and acceptance of what has been their portion in 
life, that anyone had found their efforts worth 


while. 

The rare Mrs. Adams, the dignified Deacon 
Carver and his wife, the inimitable Melinda, the 
pathetic figure of Tabitha—these portraits reveal 
vibrant and triumphant life, but even Christopher 
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